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QUESTING WITH gue 


Since this is cat week, for the 
feline fanciers, here is the saga 
of Buggey, the nautical cat, whose 
ordeal caused grave concern to 
all sea-going mousers. Her home, 
the Winchester Castle, retired 
from service, lay in Southampton 
Harbor. What to do with Bug- 
gey? English law would force 
her to be placed in quarantine 
for 6 months. 

The crew of the Winchester 
Castle could not bear the thought 
of Buggey in such durance vile, 
so they found her another berth 
on the Carnarvon Castle. But, 
alas, to go ashore for the trans- 
fer would pop her into the klink. 
The crew finally solved Buggey’s 
predicament by placing her in a 
box (with her tail out) before 
witnesses. Then escorted by Cus- 
toms Officials, they carried the 
box to the Carnarvon Castle with- 
out putting it down. By a curious 
coincidence, Chief Engineer W C 
Purse, whose cabin Buggey al- 
ways occupied, also joined the 
Carnarvon Castle. 

This historic precedent wil] 
probably take its place among 
British ceremonials — known as 
the Changing of the Cat. 


*@ 


In a column of the Aélanta 
Constitution, “By George,” the 
query of a little girl about Jack 
Frost was answered in this wise: 
“Dear Little Girl: Lots of little 


boys and girls wonder where Jack 
Frost lives. We found out! All 
during summer and spring he is 
at the North Pole. He has a job 
with you-know-who. He is vice 
president in charge of produc- 
tion and public relations in the 
sled and ice skate department. He 
particularly likes to make red 
sleds for children. 

“You know who works with 
him? The sandman. Who com- 
mutes back and forth between 
dreams. This is why so many. of 
the best dreams are about sleds. 
Come cold weather, Jack Frost 
sails south on his own sled, an 
air-conditioned convertible with 
white sidewall runners. His 
friend, the sandman, puts you to 
sleep—and old Jack rides around 
scattering little white jewels all 
over the earth for you to wake 
up to some nice morning. 

“This makes traveling easy for 
you-know-who with his reindeer, 
toys get delivered, you wake up 
happy and I’m sure you wouldn’t 
want it any other way. I'll tell 
him hello for you.” 

An enterprising service station 
dealer in San Francisco gives an 
appropriate bonus for each tune- 
up. To the owner of a German 
car, a can of sauerkraut; to the 
driver of a French car, a jar of 
French dressing; to the possessor 
of an Italian car, a can of spa- 
ghetti. 


may we QUOTE 


We held the presses till 10 
am, Nov 9th. As of that 
time, the final election result 
was not official. Vice-Pres 
Nrxon said, “If the trend 
continues, Sen Kennedy will be 
Pres of the U S. And I will give 
him my full support.” 

Sen KENNEDY announced that he 
would make no statement until 
Nixon conceded. 


“ ” 


[1] Sec’y of Commerce FREDERICK 
MUELLER: “We are not in a reces- 
sion. We are undergoing what is an 
inventory readjustment. Personal 
income is at an all time high. Auto 
sales for Oct were the highest in 
history.” .. . [2] Prime Minister 
ABDUBAKAR TAFAWA Ba.Lewa of Ni- 
geria, saying Russians had tried to 
bully him into opening a Soviet 
embassy in Lagos: “The Nigerians 
would be very hurt if I allowed 
myself to be bullied like that.” ... 
[3] Col Jos Mosutu of Congo: “I 
am an anti-Communist and proved 
it by expelling the Soviet and 
Czech missions. Never, never will 
they be permitted to return as long 
as I am alive.” [4] Louis 
(“Satchmo”) ARMSTRONG, in Nai- 
robi, Kenya: “The reason I don’t 
bother with politics is the words is 
so big that by the time they break 
them down to my size the joke is 
over.” ... [5] Pres CuHas De GAULLE 
of France: “The Algeria of tomor- 
row, as self-determination will de- 
cide, can be built either with 
France, or against France. The 
latter—I state it once again—will 
not oppose the solution, whatever 





you on that? 


it may be, which 
will be determined 
by the vote.” ... 
[6] Pres Dwicut D 
EISENHOWER, show- 
ing enthusiasm over 
a station wagon at 1961 “Motor- 
ama” exhibit: “Gee, this would be 
swell on the farm. You know, I 
haven’t had a driver’s license for 
38 yrs. . . I’m going to have to get 
me one.” [7] Pres OsvaLpo 
Dorticos TorRADO, saying Cuban 
Gov’t will never order an attack on 
U S Guantanamo naval base: “In 
the proper time and thru the prop- 
er political procedure we will claim 
the territory of the nat’l base. We 
would never commit the stupidity 
of providing the N American em- 
pire with a pretext to invade us by 
attacking the naval base.” ... [8] 
Dr M J Zucrow, head of Purdue 
(Ind) Univ’s Jet Propulsion Pro- 
gram: “If we slip technically, you’ll 
live to be a Communist.” .. . [9] 
British Broadcasting Corp’n, on 
their “Panorama” program: “If 
Kennedy wins the election it will 
be a victory for intellect, guts and 
personality.” ... [10] JouHn Hicx- 
ERSON, U S ambassador to the Phil- 
ippines, telling a Manila audience 
that Mr K may have enriched our 
slang: “We have a saying to the 
excited: ‘Keep your shirt on.’ 
Henceforth it may be: ‘Keep your 
shoe on.’” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 


ADJUSTMENT—1 

After moving into a new house, 
it takes the average person about 
six wks to grow used to it and be- 
gin “to feel at home.” A few people 
cannot change their ideas, so never 
feel at home in any house except 
the one where they were born. The 
new house is a reality and requires 
a change of ideas and habits to 
match that reality. This process of 
making mental image match real- 
ity is called adjustment.—RurH M 
Parker, “Personal Adjustment and 
Human Relations,” Secretary, 
10-’60. 


ADVICE—2 

Advice is a byproduct of exper- 
ience and its demand is necessarily 
limited because experience is a 
privilege few are willing to surren- 
der. — Dovuctas MEapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 





AGRICULTURE—3 

On a world basis it’s figured 
that 500 million add’l acres of 
farmland will be needed to feed 
the human mass within the next 
10 yrs. That’s an area as large as 
Colorado, Ariz and the biggest 
state, Alaska, combined. — Food 
Marketing in New England. 


ATTITUDE—4 

The word “resent” means to feel 
again. When you continue to think 
about a hurt and dwell on it, and 
talk about it, you are in effect re- 
feeling the injury or rehurting 
yourself. This may cause all sorts 
of unhappy psychological and emo- 
tional reactions. . . When grievance 
and hurt are drained off, they will 
have no opportunity to harden in- 
to misunderstanding and hostility. 
—Dr NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, “How 
to Overcome Tension,” Salesman’s 
Opportunity, 11-’60. 
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BEAUTY—5 

In a little church in the far 
south of Ireland every window but 
one is of colorful art glass. Thru 
that single exception may be seen 
a breath-taking view: a lake of 
deepest blue studded with green 
islets, and backed by range after 
range of purple hills. Under the 
window is the inscription: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.”—Sunshine Mag. 


BOOKS—6 

When the father of a good friend 
of mine was told that he would 
have to live on one floor of the 
house because of a heart condition, 
he said, “If the library is on the 
floor where I am supposed to live, 
life won’t close in on me. I’ll have 
books.” — Laura ZiIRBEs, Spurs to 
Creative Teaching (Putnam). 


CHARITY—?7 

The American people accept as a 
clear responsibility the combating 
of privation and suffering. The 
growth in private philanthropic 
contributions in the past 10 yrs 
has exceeded both the rate of 
growth of our population and per- 
sonal income. Another amazing 
fact is that in this yr 1960, over 45 
million Americans will lend their 
time and talents in raising over 9 
billion’ for philanthropic causes— 
Pres Dwicut D EISENHOWER, ad- 
dressing Nat’l Conf of Catholic 
Charities. 


CRITICISM—8 

The only graceful way to accept 
an insult is to ignore it; if you 
can’t ignore it, top it; if you can’t 
top it, laugh at it; if you can’t 
laugh at it, it’s probably deserved. 
—RUSSELL LyNEs, Senior Scholastic. 


CURIOSITY—9 

At lunch one day in Johns Hop- 
kins Univ, a lab’y ass’t named 
Constantic Fahlberg discovered that 
the food he touched was sweeter 
than anything he had ever known. 
A substance he’d been mixing in a 
vat hadn’t been washed off his 
hands properly. Instead of shrug- 
ging off the incident, he was in- 
trigued. He investigated. Luck— 
plus a very healthy curiosity—gave 
the world saccharine.—LeEsTer Dav- 
1p, “How to Improve Your Luck,” 
Parade, 9-15-’60. 


DECISIONS—10 

In making our decisions, we must 
use the brains that God has given 
us. But we must also use our hearts 
which He also gave us. — FULTON 
OurRSLER, Forbes. 


DISCIPLINE—11 

Punishment is teaching. Its pur- 
pose is to teach self-control, its 
goal a well-adjusted and self-re- 
liant adult—“The ABC’s of Pun- 
ishment,” Good Housekeeping, 
11-’60. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

Preventable accidents traced to a 
drunk at the wheel of the car cost 
$125 million. Private agencies spend 
$20 million to care for families of 
alcoholics, and another $20 million 
is spent by public agencies for the 
Same purpose. An estimate of 4 to 
5 million problem drinkers and al- 
coholics in the U S is a low one. 
Another 20 million people are di- 
rectly affected in family relations. 
— Dr Marvin A Btock, head of 
American Medical Ass’n Committee 
on Alcoholism. 


Que 
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With Kennedy 43 and Nixon 47, 
this presidential campaign was the 
ist in American history where both 
major party candidates are under 
50. When the Constitution was 
framed, the minimum age for a 
Chief Executive was fixed at 35, 
because it was “the middle age of 
life.” And in those days it was. 
Thomas Jefferson was 33 when he 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Nine of the framers of the 
Constitution were 35 or under. 


“ ” 


White House Press Sec’y James 
C Hagerty won’t confirm or deny 
it yet, but he has a job lined up 
when he and Pres Eisenhower 
leave office. He will become pres of 
the Broadcast Division of the ABC 
radio-TV network. He was a N Y 
Times political reporter before be- 
coming press aide to the then N Y 
Gov Thomas E Dewey, and moved 
directly from that job to Eisen- 
hower’s press secretary. At ABC, 
Hagerty will oversee all broad- 
casting, but will not appear on 
either radio or TV himself. 


One local gagster always got at- 
tention with this statement: “With 
all this talk about religious influ- 
ence in the campaign, no one has 
brought up the fact that every 
dollar bill is signed by a Priest!” 
(Ivy Baker Priest, U S Treasurer) 


Dare 
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EDUCATION—Purpose—13 

All true educators since the time 
of Socrates and Plato have agreed 
that the primary object of educa- 
tion is the attainment of inner 
harmony, or, to put it into more 
up-to-date language, the integra- 
tion of the personality. Without 
such an integration learning is not 
more than a collection of scraps, 
and the accumulation of knowledge 
becomes a danger to mental health. 
—Sir ALFRED ZIMMERIN, Illinois 
Medical Jnl. 


EFFORT—Reward—14 

One can no more develop capa- 
city by resting on his job than he 
can learn to spell by sitting on a 
dictionary. — ARTHUR DEAN, High- 
ways of Happiness. 


ETERNITY—15 

To snatch the passing moment 
and examine it for signs of etern- 
ity is the noblest of occupations.— 
Louis J HALLE, These Times. 


FAITH—16 

Faith is the eternal tranquilizer 
that has brought peace to men’s 
hearts in the presence of life’s 
most awesome tribulations—Dovuc- 
Las MEeEapor, Matador Tribune. 


FAME—17 

Fame may be earned but never 
counted on. Those who hunger for 
it most usually never taste it. Some 
who do not seek it find that it has 
sought them. Others who glory in 
it during their lifetime may die 
and be forgotten. And a few who 
die after a lifetime of obscurity 
may yet receive the gift of fame 


from some future’ generation.— 
Jacop K_ Javits, “Thoughts on 
Fame: Infamous and Otherwise,” 


N Y Times Mag, 10-23-’60. 


) 






A new magazine for the Indian 
intelligentsia has been introduced 
by the U S Gov’t. Called Span, it 
consists of 48 pages; is edited in 
New Delhi, and printed in Bom- 
bay, only in English. The cost of 
about 600,000 copies a mo is met 
by money accrued to the U S from 
surplus agricultural supplies grant- 
ed to India. The ist issue said: 
“This magazine is offered as a span 
from America to India, from man 
to man, reaching across seas and 
centuries . . . into the horizons of 
tomorrow .. . to link our common 
hopes, goals and values.” 


“ ” 


Beachcomber, a new bi-monthly 
magazine, is designed for the man 
who wants to get away from it all. 
It will give the would-be traveller 
a comprehensive report in words 
and pictures on the Caribbean 
area. Included will be detailed 
service departments to help the 
uninitiated break away from the 
traditional tourist trails. It has an 
advance circulation guarantee of 
190,000. Publisher is Ultramar Ltd, 
Chicago, with editorial and busi- 
ness offices in N Y. 


“ ” 


Robert Peterson, a young Cali- 
fornian, has built a magazine em- 
pire based on the hot rod craze of 
teen-agers. His 1st interest in writ- 
ing and publishing began when he 
worked on a high school paper. 
After graduating, he worked at 
many different jobs until he con- 
ceived the idea of Hot Rod. In 1948 


/ mining the magazines 


bo SE 
) 


he started on a borrowed $400, and 
personally hawked the first edi- 
tion around the race tracks. From 
that lowly beginning, the Peterson 
Publishing Co now puts out Teen 
—mostly for girls-Guns & Ammo, 
Custom Cars, Sportscar Graphic, 
Powerboat, and an assortment of 
one-shot magazines which range 
in material content from football 
to jazz. All of which gross $10 mil- 
lion a yr in sales. Now a 33 yr old 
bachelor, his personal fortune 
measures $3.5 million, which af- 
fords him a red Ferrari, a yacht, 
and dates with movie queens. 


“ ” 


The New York Times, in Times 
Talk, describes the launching of 
their Paris edition on Oct 20. From 
offices and printing rooms in N Y, 
the copy is fed into a transmitter. 
It is carried over 6 circuits, 3 cables 
and 3 wireless channels which are 
open 6 hrs a day. As the electric 
impulses are received in Paris, 
they punch a tape there—an exact 
duplicate of one in N Y. It is then 
fed into an Intertype machine 
which automatically taps out lines 
of type. There was great jubilation 
over this carefully prepared feat. 
Automation and fast communica- 
tions produce a result never even 
dreamed of when Californians 
waited almost a month to learn 
that Lincoln was elected. 


Que 
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GAMBLERS—Gambling—18 
Americans bet $3.7 billion in legal 
wagers in ’59, according to the 
American Totalisator Co. — Mar 
Watxker, Jnl of Business Education. 


GOD—and Man—19 

Several yrs ago .. . we went to 
see a new hydro-electric develop- 
ment on the Niagara River. The 
guide explained it all, pointing out 
that there were 16 giant turbines 
to produce electrical current from 
the rushing waters. Then he told 
us there were more than 400 mil- 
lion separate pieces in the great 
machines, and in the power plant. 
The startling thing was his next 
statement: “The resident engineer 
knows where every piece goes and 
what it is supposed to do!” If an 
electrical engineer could know all 
that, why should we be surprised 
that God knows all about us?—Dr 
T Ceci. Myers, “The Lord Knows,” 
Grace Pulpit, Grace Methodist 
Church, Atlanta, 10-’60. 


HABIT—20 

Regular habits are no earthly 
good to the man whose habits are 
all bad.—Atlantic Coast Line News. 


HEALTH—21 

A Russian doctor, accerding to 
the French mag Constellation, 
claims that the presence of certain 
flowers in the bedroom can be 
beneficial because of their anti- 
biotic and disinfectant powers. 
Heading the list are violets, then 
come roses, irises, and asters.— 
World Digest, London. 


Gule 
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HISTOR Y—22 

History, military or otherwise, 
should never be viewed, as it so 
often is, in the light of what has 
since happened, for this is like 
surveying a mountain range and 
its problems only from the side 
one has descended and forgetting 
the very different slopes which had 
to be negotiated before reaching 
the summit.—ArTHUR Bryant, II- 
lustrated London News. 


HYPNOSIS—23 

Hypnosis virtually leaped into 
popularity after the American 
Medical Ass’n .. . 2 yrs ago, gave 
the technique its blessings as a 
“valuable aid to medical practice.” 
An est’d 6,000 practitioners are now 
hypnotizing patients in the process 
of delivering babies, pulling teeth 
and treating emotional problems 
ranging from nailbiting to severe 
depression. When used in highly 
selective instances by qualified pro- 
fessional men, this mysterious and 
potent force can be of great help 
in medicine and dentistry, the 
AMA’s Comm on Hypnosis reports. 
Used unwisely by the wrong people, 
the comm warns, it can throw pa- 
tients into a state of panic, cause 
coma, trigger mental illness, make 
neurotic habits considerably worse, 
and even bring about suicides — 
LEsTER Davip, “Hypnosis Is Still 
Dangerous,” Good Housekeeping, 
10-60. 


IDEAS—24 

Ideas can enslave men and ideas 
can free them, but ideas that move 
men must be translated into action 
by leaders with the willingness to 
assume personal risk—A M Sv1tt1- 
vaN, “Men, Morality and Mgt,” 
Dun’s Review, 10-’60. 


INDIA—25 

Indian educationists who deplore 
the alleged decline of standards 
have just been provided with some 
ammunition. Of 2,844 candidates 
for admission to the Indian armed 
forces, only 374 have been judged 
worthy after the Nat’l Defense 
Academy’s examination. Here are 
some of the answers: “The Duke 
of Edinburgh is the son of Queen 
Elizabeth. Chas deGaulle is a great 
poet. Fundamental rights are big 
rules done by the great people like 
Lenin, Nehru and Karl Marx. BBC 
means Bachelor of British College.” 
— PETERBOROUGH, Daily Telegraph, 
London. 


INDUSTRY—26 

I left the chaos of a univ for the 
cloisters of industry—Gero HALter, 
V-pres Gen’l Electric, former Dean 
of Penn State, Phi Delta Kappan. 


LANGUAGE—27 

It is not enough to “know” a 
language, even one’s own; we 
should also understand it. This en- 
tails understanding the way in 
which the speakers of the given 
language think, a fact which can 
give us a clue in the search for the 
understandings that we so much 
desire in the sphere of internat’l 
politics; it can also help us to know 
ourselves. — Patrick DRYSDALE, 
Qteen’s Quarterly, Canada. 


LIFE—Living—28 

The measure of human life is not 
whether we were able to make this 
world comfortable and enjoyable, 
not how much we have suffered or 
rejoiced, not how soon or how late 
we die, but to see glory we have 
lived—Harry G Corner, “Formula 
for the Family,” This Day, 11-’60. 


scrap book 


Now that the tumult and 
shouting is over, and we have 
chosen our leader, let us show 
those who would think we are 
a people divided, that we are a 
united people. Let us listen to 
the wisdom of 2 of America’s 
great patriots: 


“Let us then stand by the 
Constitution as it is, and by 
our country as it is, one, unit- 
ed, and entire; let it be a truth 
engraven on our hearts; let it 
be borne on the flag under 
which we rally in every exi- 
gency, that we have one coun- 
try, one constitution, one des- 
tiny.”—Daniel Webster, 1837. 


“ ” 


“This country with its insti- 
tutions belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they 
Shall grow weary of the exist- 
ing government, they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right 
of amending it. . . While the 
people retain their virtue and- 
vigilance, no administration, 
by any extreme of wickedness 
or folly, can very seriously in- 
jure the government in the 
short space of four years. . . 
We are not enemies, but 
friends. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection.” 
—Abraham Lincoln, Ist Inau- 
gural Address. 


gue 
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Emily Dickinson, born at Am- 
herst, Mass, was the granddaughter 
of the founder of the town, college 
and church. She was brought up 
and educated under strict Puritan 


regulations by her father who 
clung to the old ways of New Eng- 
land. Her gay witty nature was 
curbed. Living in Wash during her 
father’s term in Congress, she had 
a tragic love affair which changed 
her into a recluse. She lived a 
cloistered life, putting her original 
genius into her mystic poetry, 
which was not published until 38 
yrs after her death. Her lyrics rank 
with the finest of modern poetry. 
This one is her picture of autumn: 


Besides the autumn poets sing, 
A few prosaic days 

A little this side of the snow 
And that side of the haze. 


A few incisive mornings, 

A few ascetic eves,— 

Gone Mr Bryant’s golden-rod, 
And Mr Thomson’s sheaves. 


Still is the bustle in the brook, 
Sealed are the spicy valves; 
Mesmeric fingers softly touch 
The eyes of many elves. 


Perhaps a squirrel may remain, 
My sentiments to share. 

Grant me, O Lord, a sunny mind 
Thy windy will to bear! 


Gee 
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LUCK—29 

Don’t sit back and wait for the 
breaks. Lightning may strike but 
the odds are against it. You’ve got 
a much better chance if you bait 
luck with the right approach to 
living. For luck is nothing more 
than making the most of your 
chances in life. — Lester Davi, 
“How to Improve Your Luck,” Pa- 
rade, 9-15-’60. 


MATURITY—30 

A mature man is his own judge. 
In the end, his only firm support 
is being faithful to his own con- 
victions. — Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, UN 
Sec’y Gen’l. 


MODERN AGE—31 

The curses of our world are 
speed and ideology—Epw F JEAL, 
“Anthropological Gulf,” Contempo- 
rary Review, London, 9-’60. 


MUSIC—32 

Seldom are youngsters encour- 
aged to wonder what lies behind 
the music, or to make up images 
to fit in. Their curiosity is stifled 
and their sensitivity dulled. “It has 
been my experience,” says Eugene 
Ormandy, distinguished conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
“that children should be exposed to 
fine music as early in life as pos- 
sible. In those important yrs when 
they make their world out of every 
day’s new encounters, they should 
be given the best ‘blocks’ with 
which to build their life’s structure. 
Naturally, much music is beyond 
the comprehension of most chil- 
dren, but by the judicious choice of 
works from the masters they can 
quickly grow to know and appreci- 
ate more complicated music.”— 
RicHarp GEHMAN, “Music for Chil- 
dren,” Better Homes & Gardens, 
11-’60. 
























Week of Dec 4-10 


Dec 4—165 yrs ago (1795) b of 
Thomas Carlyle, Scottish writer, 
philosopher and historian. . . 45 yrs 
ago (1915) Henry Ford sailed on 
the liner, Oscar II, on his peace 
expedition “to get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas”—WwW I. 


99 


Dec 5—130 yrs ago (1830) b of 
Christina Rosetti, English lyric 
poet, one of the greatest masters 
of the sonnet. She wrote many 
poems for children. 


99 


Dec 6—Feast of St Nicholas, pa- 
tron saint of schoolboys and sail- 
ors. . . 130 yrs ago (1830) the US 
Naval Observatory was established 
in Wash. It guides our mariners 
and gives Americans the time of 
day as established in Wash. . . 15 
yrs ago (1945) the U S cancelled 
the $25 million debt of Lend-lease 
goods advanced to Britain during 
Www Ii. 


99 


Dec %—Nat’l Civil Defense Day. 
. Delaware Day celebrates the 
adoption of the Constitution, the 
lst state to do so. . . Feast of St 
Ambrose. . . 85 yrs ago (1875) the 
society of the Native Sons of the 
West, composed of native-born 
Californians, was founded in San 
Francisco. 


Dec 8 — Immaculate Conception, 
Roman Catholic Day of Obligation. 
. 2025 yrs ago (65 B C) b of 
Horace, Roman lyric poet and crit- 
ic. . . 195 yrs ago (1765) b of Eli 
Whitney, inventor of the cotton 
gin. . . 95 yrs ago (1865) b of Jean 
Sibelius, Finnish composer. Fin- 
landia is one of his best known 
works. 


99 


Dec 9—40 yrs ago (1920) the No- 
bel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Woodrow Wilson, president of the 
U s. 


99 


Dec 10—155 yrs ago (1805) b of 
William Lloyd Garrison, American 
abolitionist and journalist. . . 130 
yrs ago (1830) b of Emily Dickin- 
son (see GEM BOX), a New England 
poet, outstanding in America... 
50 yrs ago (1910) Giacomo Puccini, 
famous Italian composer, was pres- 
ent at the world premiere at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in N Y 
of his opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” Caruso sang the 
leading role. 
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NORMALCY—33 

“A normal human being,” says 
Jos Wood Krutch, “is something 
rare, not common, not what the 
majority are but what a few of us 
actually live up to.” How reason- 
able that is! After all, if to be nor- 
mal is to be like most people, then 
joy is not normal nor genius nor 
the ability to see reality nor the 
pursuit of truth. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be healthy in body, 
mind and spirit, to do what it was 
intended we should do, then to be 
normal makes sense. It is sorie- 
thing a good person can care 
about, an intelligent person can 
follow. When people use the word 
“normal” ... do they mean living 
at capacity, or do they mean “av- 
erage.”—ARDIs WHITMAN, “What Do 
You Mean Normal?” Woman’s Day, 
11-’60. 


OPTIMISM—34 

An old Indian legend tells of a 
king who had sentenced a man fo 
die. But the man begged a reprieve, 
promising to teach the king’s fav- 
orite horse to fly within a yr. The 
king granted the reprieve, but 
warned the man that he would be 
put to death at the end of the yr 
if the horse couldn’t fly. 


Asked why he had made so rash 
a promise, the man repl’d, “Within 
a yr, the king may die, or I may 
die, or the horse may die. Besides, 
in a yr the horse may learn to 
fly!” — Scandal Sheet, Graham 
(Tex) Rotary Club. 


Quite 
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ORIGIN—“Hoodwinked—35 

Hoodwink meant literally to 
blindfold, to cover the face so that 
the one covered could not see (and 
sometimes so that he could not be 
identified). Criminals were hood- 
winked at their execution to spare 
them; witnesses were hoodwinked 
in dangerous trials, to save them. 
It is now used solely in its meta- 
phorical sense; to blindfold men- 
tally, to prevent one from seeing 
the truth, so that he might be the 
more easily deceived—Dr BeErcen 
Evans, “How Words Work,” Coro- 
net, 11-’60. 


PEACE—36 

When we really care enough 
about peace, we will one day bring 
forth a leader who will dare to 
disarm. Peace will be secure when 
men come fully into their own na- 
ture and find the present condi- 
tions utterly intolerable—J GLENN 
Gray, Colorado College, “The 
Chances of War,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, 10-’60. 


PRAYER—37 

A little girl asked one of life’s 
most vital questions one day. She 
had been learning the Lord’s Pray- 
er, but she had not heard distinct- 
ly. So she began: “Our Father, 
who art in New Haven, how did 
you know my name?”—Dr T Ceci 
Myers, “The Lord Knows,” Grace 
Pulpit, Grace Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, 10-60. 


PREJUDICE—38 

A young Sunday school teacher 
asked one of her pupils what prej- 
udice is. With singular wisdom the 
lad ans’d, “I think it’s when you 
decide some fellow is a stinker be- 
fore you even meet him.”—Oren 
ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 


o.: 


Tempo of th Limes 


Our congratulations and sympa- 
thy to Pres-Elect John F Kennedy. 
He fought a good fight; both ran a 
good race. The path which lies 
before him is not an easy one. Al- 
most impossible tasks await him. 


One of the hard problems facing 
him is the 11 wk lag between elec- 
tion and inauguration. This will be 
a period of uneasy drift. The out- 
going pres will have little power, 
the incoming one needs time to 
think and to organize his cabinet. 
It will take a month or more for 
the new Congress to get oriented. 

Many problems on the foreign 
scene confront him. Khrushchev is 
poised to start trouble over Berlin. 
He seems to be withdrawing some- 
what in his support of Castro, al- 
though arms and technicians are 
pouring into Cuba from China and 
the satellite countries. Since Pres 
Eisenhower has made his firm 
statement on the defense of Guan- 
tanamo, Khrushchev will most 
likely not push Castro toward war. 
He has his own problem with Chi- 
na which he will try to resolve at 
the Nov meeting of the Communist 
countries in Moscow. 


The situation in Africa will take 
wise decisions on the part of the 
new pres. Disarmament is a press- 
ing question, especially now that 
Germany has found a cheap way 
of making atomic weapons. In the 
hands of many small nations, it 
becomes a dangerous threat to 
world survival. At the same time 
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defense must be stepped up and 
maintained at the safety level. 


On the domestic front, there is 
the ever-present farm problem for 
which no one has a workable solu- 
tion. The health, old age assist- 
ance, civil rights, and aid to edu- 
cation questions must be solved. 
Promises have been made on all 
these issues. 


The financial situation must be 
stabilized. The gold scramble is 
serious and complicated. The dollar 
must not be devaluated. A failure 
here means losing the cold war, be- 
coming a bankrupt nation, and 
being buried, as Mr K promised. 


The new president will need the 
help and understanding of every 
member. of Congress and every cit- 
izen. This is no time for any one 
to sit on his hands, no matter 
whether he was on the winning or 
losing side. 


We must forget the campaign 
exaggerations, get to work, and 
keep the U S A where it always 
has been—on top of the world. A 
new phase of history awaits us. 
We must not fail our destiny. 
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The kids and I laugh at his 
jokes, 
Make him the family star; 
He’s really not so clever— 








But we are. 
—MILprRep GRENIER, Successful 
Farming. 
39 
29 
READING—Children—40 


Studies undertaken by the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts found 
that 85% of the boys and 90% of 
the girls polled listed reading as a 
leisure-time activity in which they 
engaged. In am’t of time spent, 
reading ranked 5th among the 
girls, 8th among the boys. As a lei- 
sure-time activity which they en- 
joy, reading dropped off in this 
poll; 38% of the boys and 50-55 of 
the girls said that they enjoyed it. 
—Rocer H Smitu, “Teen-age Read- 
ing,” This Day, 11-’60. 


RULES—41 

Don’t expect too much of any set 
of rules. Think how long it is tak- 
ing to put over the ones Moses pre- 
sented —Davin BENTHAM, Personnel 
Jnl. 


RUSSIA—42 

Russia announced new rules de- 
signed to tighten the Communist 
Party’s grip on the Red Army. 
Henceforth, Soviet comdrs are re- 
sponsible for the political, as well 
as the military, training of their 
men. The new code presumably 
supplants the political - commissar 
system in the Red armed forces.— 
U S News & World Report. 


Que 
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SEXES—43 

Here’s one to show your wife, 
straight from Justice of the Peace 
Chas Claypool: “More divorces are 
caused by women who talk too 
much than by any other one thing. 
Men learn, when they are small, 
not to say everything they think. 
If they do, somebody knocks their 
blocks off. Nobody knocks a little 
girl’s block off, and she says what 
she pleases until she is a garrulous 
old woman.”—Dovuc KENNEDY; edi- 
tor, True. 


SPACE TRAVEL—44 

How do you talk to the man in 
the spaceship and he to you? This 
is asked by V A Sokolov, a Rus- 
Sian engineer, in a long article, 
“The Spaceship-Satellite is Speak- 
ing,” in the Aug issue of Nauka } 
Zhizn’ (Science and Life) pub- 
lished in Moscow by the All-Union 
Soc’y for Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge. This is- 
sue has just reached the U S. The 
Soviet author writes: “In order to 
make an astronaut’s flight abso- 
lutely reliable and safe, Soviet sci- 
entists and engineers have yet to 
solve quite a number of complex 
problems and to foresee thousands 
of details, each of which demands 
close att’n. One such problem is 
the creation of dependable, high- 
grade, uninterrupted, 2-way com- 
munication between the astronaut 
and the Earth.”—Dr ALBERT Parry, 
Missiles & Rockets. 





LZ 
LA 
That Money talks, I quite agree 
Though often with mendac- 
ity. 
But, as for me, I'll take the 
Cash, 
Without so much loquacity. 
—Bos STANNARD. 
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TELEVISION—46 

Most everyone says now that 
TV’s political debates are here to 
stay, that no future candidate 
would dare try to duck them. It 
would be like denying the space 
age. . . Americans may not learn 
too much more about the issues 
confronting us for the next 50 yrs, 
but at least we’re all becoming ex- 
perts on lighting and make-up.— 
Hat Humpurey, “Good or Bad, the 
TV-~Debate’s Here To Stay,” Chi- 
cago Daily News TV Guide. 


THANKSGIVING—47 

The word “thanksgiving” has 
come to mean in large part a spe- 
cial day, a nat’l holiday. In the 
Bible there is no day called 
Thanksgiving. The giving of thanks 
was an act to be carried on at all 
times, “In everything give thanks.” 
Many medicines, especially vita- 
mins, are advertised to be taken 
once a day. That is the way grati- 
tude to God is to be expressed, not 
once a yr, but at least once a day. 
— Hatrorp E Luccock, Christian 
Herald. 


TRAVEL—Travelers—48 

A man often reveals his charac- 
ter in the things to which he at- 
taches the greatest importance 
when he returns from a trip. One 
traveler talks of nothing but the 
food and accommodations. Another 
speaks of the people or the beauty 
of the scenery. Yet another recalls 
the famous places visited or the 
celebrities he met. Men with a pas- 
sion for money may tell of a smart 
business deal they put over or of 
money lost or won at a casino.— 
ARTHUR HEDLEY, “The Divine Work- 
man,” Moody Monthly, 11-’60. 


VACATION—49 

At least once a yr everyone 
should have a vacation, not merely 
because it is “deserved,” but be- 
cause any man can return from 
such change and-rest with better 
perspective and greater ability to 
handle his job. The exec who feels 
he is indispensable for even two or 
three wks is either suffering from 
an over-dose of ego, or sorely in 
need of reorganizing his setup. No 
man can deliver his best yr after 
yr without “the pause that re- 
freshes.” It benefits both the man 
and his company. — B C FOorsEs, 
Forbes. 
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God and the doctor we alike 


adore, 
But only when in danger, not 
before: 
The danger over, both are alike 
requited, 


God is forgotten and the 
doctor slighted. 
—R H Suryock, Medicine and 
Society in America 1660-1860 
(N Y Univ Press). 
50 
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VALUES—51 

In the African city of Timbuktu, 
wives still sell for as little as $45— 
altho a good mule may bring as 
much as $56.—Service. 


WEALTH—Poverty—52 

When the rich assemble to con- 
cern themselves with the business 
of the poor, it is called charity. 
When the poor assemble to con- 
cern themselves about the rich, it 
is called anarchy.—Pavu.L RiIcHARD, 
New Outlook. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Fidel Castro, his brother Raul 
and “Che” Guevara, the economic 
czar, arrived at the gates of heav- 
en. St Peter looked them over and 
said, “Those of you who have done 
bad things on earth step forward 
and prepare for the trip to purga- 
tory.” 

Raul and Che stepped forward. 

“Come along,” St Peter said, “and 
don’t leave that deaf man behind.” 
—N Y Times Mag. a 


Paul, who was well over 6’, dated 
two girls quite frequently, then 
finally settled down and married 
one, who was just 5’. 

“Why did you choose the short 
one?” asked Fritz. 

“Decided to choose the lesser of 
two evils,” was Paul’s grinning re- 
ply. — Sonnenschein, Bielefeld 
(Quote translation). b 


Here’s a disturbing tale for busi- 
nessmen who wonder how their 
telephones are ans’d in their ab- 
sence. It happened, of all places, on 
Madison Ave, to an adv’g exec. One 
day his sister-in-law telephoned 
him and was told by a sweet young 
voice that Mr D was away from 
his desk. The sister-in-law asked 
if he would be away very long. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said the 
sec’y, “he didn’t take the news- 
paper with him.”—Geo P CLarKE, 
True. c 


Quble 
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I Laughed At This One 


CAROLINE CLARK 

A meeting was being held 
at the church-house in a small, 
rural community to consider 
the purchase of a chandelier. 
Midway of the proceedings, an 
old fellow in the back row 
stood up and announced him- 
self “agin” it. 

“In the first place,” he said, 
“we can’t none of us spell it. 

“In the second place, we 
can’t none of us play it. 

“And in the third place, we 
need some new light fixtures 
a lot worse than we need a 
chandelier!” 


Qe 
47 





Then there’s the one about the 
Texan who visited Niagara Falls 
with a Yankee friend. 

“Tl bet,” said the New Yorker, 
pointing toward the falls, “that 
you don’t have anything like this 
in Texas.” 

“Nope,” drawled the Texan, “but 
we got plumbers who can fix it.”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. d 


A track foreman rec’d the fol- 
lowing memo from a workman: “I 
shall be sending an accident report 
form about Casey’s foot, which he 
struck with a sledgehammer. Now 
under ‘Remarks,’ do you want mine 
or Casey’s?”—Labor. e 
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A woman invited to tea at the 
Winston Churchill’s, took her 
young grandson upon whom she 
tried to impress the significance of 
the occasion. “Today you become 
a part of history. You are going to 
meet the greatest man in the 
world,” she told him. 

While his grandmother chatted 
with Lady Churchill, the boy wan- 
dered into the garden, where he 
came upon an elderly gentleman 
reading a book. “I beg your par- 
don, sir,” the lad said. “Are you 
Sir Winston Churchill?” 

“I am,” was the reply. 

“My grandmother says you are 
the greatest man in the world. Is 
that true, Sir?” 

“It is,’ Churchill calmly a 
him.—Milwaukee Jnl. 

Joe Garagiola, the former big 
league catcher turned broadcaster, 
kidding his boyhood pal, Berra, be- 
fore the game (World Series). 

“You amaze me, Yog,” said Joe. 
“You’ve now become such a world 
figure that you drew more applause 
yesterday than either Prime Min- 
ister Nehru or Herbert Hoover. Can 
you explain it?” 


“Certainly,” said Yogi. “I’m a 
better hitter.”"—ArTHUR Datey, N Y 
Times. g 


“ ” 


The actor hadn’t worked in two 
yrs, but then one day an adman 
took a liking to his face and signed 
him to do a lucrative season of live 
TV cigaret commercials. 

Came the first show; the actor 
smiled, got his cue, took a deep, 
satisfied draw off his cigaret, blew 
out a ring of smoke and sighed 
blissfully: “Man that’s real coffee.” 
—American Mercury. h 


QDuhe- able QUIPG «+--+ 


The new resolution I made on the 
spot 

Was just like my diet. They both 
went to pot! 


—Acnes L GUILFOYLE,— 
a 
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The first man who got married 
— heaven help him! He didn’t 
know any better. But it was iner- 
cusable for the second. — SacHa 
Guitry, Paris Match, France 
(Quote translation). 

The first thing a girl hopes for 
from the garden of love is at least 
one carat—S S Bp.e. 
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Pity the poor clergyman who 
bought a used car and didn’t have 
the vocabulary to run it.—Auto- 
motive Service Digest. 


“Some folks remind me of bDlis- 
ters,” says the contemporary sage. 
“They don’t show up until the 
work is done.”—Atlas News, hm, 
Atlas Finance Co. 


“ ” 


A contented man can’t be sold a 
damned thing. — ERNEST JONES, 
American Salesman, 10-’60. 

One good thing about inflation 
is that in this day and age it’s 
practically impossible for a kid to 
get sick on a 5c candy bar—Reel 
Dope, Kamloops, B C, Canada. 

There are two kinds of little boys: 
dirty and not yet—Spencer (Neb) 


Advocate. 
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Cat Astrophe 
Cats, too, can get head colds, ac- 
cording to scientists at Cornell 
University —News item. 


The common cold, that comes un- 
sought, 

Is far more common than I’d 
thought, 

If cats, too, suffer stuffy heads 

Which drive them, sniffling, to 
their beds, 

And if they sit in abject poses 

With aching throats and runny 
noses. 


If they catch cold, there is no doubt 

It’s not because of going out 

Without a coat. (They wear one in 

As well as out, stuck to their skin.) 

Nor are colds caused by their for- 
getting 

To take off socks that had a wet- 
ting. 


Cats must be stoic and tight- 
lipped, 

For think how poorly they’re 
equipped, 

With no thermometer, no pills, 


No nip of brandy when they’ve 
chills, 


And worst of all, when they’ve a 
cold, 

Their pains and symptoms can’t 
be told, 

So they don’t get from you and me 

Deserved advice and sympathy. 


Dust 
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A man from Mars landed in the 
Congo and said to a nearby resi- 
dent, “Take me to your leader.” 
The resident replied, “Lumumba or 
Kasavubu?” The Martian answered, 
“No—to your leader. We'll dance 
later.’ — Durez Molder, Hooker 
Chem Corp. i 

Terry Murphy was congratulat- 
ing Tim O’Brien after the birth of 
a daughter. 

“And have you christened her 
yet?” he asked. 

“Sure,” repl’d O’Brien. 
named her Hazel.” 

“A fine thing!” Murphy exclaim- 
ed. “Hundreds of saints to name 
the child after and you have to 
name her for a nut!” — WALTER 
Trouan, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service. j 


“We 


“ ” 


A Washingtonian crossing a busy 
intersection was honked at by the 
driver of a midget for’gn car who 
refused to recognize the pedestrian 
had the right of way. The pedes- 
trian halted, forcing the car to stop 
and then walked over to the as- 
tonished driver and said: 

“If you don’t observe the rules of 
the rd, I’ll huff and I’ll puff and 
I'll blow your doodle bug into the 
gutter.”"—-WaLTER TROHAN, Chicago 
Tribune Press Service. k 


“ ” 


I really splurged last summer 
and went to one of those swank 
resorts where I happened to be 
filling in the info blank (to be used 
by the social director) while a 
movie star was doing hers. When 
it came to the column Single, Mar- 
ried, or Divorced, she chewed the 
end of her pencil a moment, then 
tossed her pretty curls and wrote 
in “Everything.” — Revue, Munich 
(Quote translation). 1 


Each year at this Holiday Season. 
when the problem of “what to give” 
becomes acute, the publishers of 
QUOTE come up with a satisfying 
solution. Quote is the perfect re- 
membrance for ministers, educa- 
tors, writers, speakers, club officers, 
executives—busy men and women 
who are resolved not to be mentally 
marooned. 

The special terms available only 
at this time of year make it pos- 


sible for you to send Quote to rela- 
tives and friends—your pastor, the 
local school superintendent, the 
president or secretary of your fa- 
vorite club — at very substantial 
savings from the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Make up your list right away. 
You needn’t send any money now 
unless you prefer to do so. We'll 
gladly bill you for gift subscriptions 
—payable in January. 


y @ Special Holiday Kates 


QUOTE is priced regularly 
at $7.50 a year (52 issues). 
At this Holiday Season you 
may order 2 subscriptions 
(one of which may be your 


Unless otherwise instruct- 
ed, all subscriptions will be- 
gin with an issue to reach 


the person designated dur- 





own new or renewal) for ing Christmas Week. A Gift , 
$12.50. Card bearing your name as 
Additional subscriptions donor will be mailed to : 
ordered at the same time, each individual. 
' $6.00 each. 
Mail Your Order Promptly 
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Birt Lemmon, of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, a businessman reports on re- 
turning from Havana, Cuba: “A 
seedy-looking character came up to 
me in the lobby of my hotel and 
whispered: ‘Yankee, go home—and 
take me with you.’” 1-Q-t 


FRANK L HowLey, Berlin’s Amer- 
ican commandant during the °48- 
’49 blockade, on Khrushchev’s 
threats against Berlin: “No pig 
eyed bag of wind is going to push 
us out of Berlin.” 2-Q-t 


Quote does not test any products. 


Old Man Winter is knocking at 
the door, so for fire tenders new 
fire tongs are available. With them 
you can relocate burned logs or 
coals of any size. Grip handle con- 
trols the tongs at the end of the 
28” pole, and simplifies the fire 
tending job. Black, $4.95; Brass 
finished, $5.95; all Brass, $8.95. 
Firetong Mfg Co, Dept PP, 673 
Franklin St, Detroit 26, Mich. 

A Christmas toy for science- 
minded youngsters is the Solar 
Space Phone, a wireless telephone 
powered by the sun’s rays. The set 
in 2 portable parts, includes a 
broadcaster and receiver with ear- 
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We only report them. 


phones. The youngster must aim 
his unit to reflect the sun’s rays 
directly on the metal rim of the 
receiving unit. Whispers are clearly 
audible from any distance within 
reach of the reflection. Made by 
Hear Ever, set sells for $6.98 in 
Stern’s (N Y) Toy Dept. 

An enclosure for outdoor pools 
extends your swimming season. 
Keeps breezes out, but lets sun in. 
Shaped like a quonset hut, it has 
an aluminum frame, easily assem- 
bled, with tension cables that hold 
down a transparent plastic cover. 
Write Science News Letter. 





